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DISCUSSION. 

DR. EWER ON THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 

In the discussion of philosophical problems, one's conclusions de- 
pend, to a very considerable extent, upon one's point of departure. 
It is, therefore, always advisable, indeed essential, to consider how a 
problem may be legitimately attacked ; and this necessity of assuring 
ourselves of the adequacy of our starting-point is most keenly felt in 
the consideration of the more concrete problems. For, in the midst of 
the multitudinous data of experience, it is by no means easy to exclude 
the irrelevant, and to observe all the essential, phenomena ; and the 
more difficult and puzzling the way, the more necessary the compass. 

This is especially true of the vastly complicated problem of human 
volition. Many discussions of this problem are almost valueless, be- 
cause the problem is considered by itself and not in the light of philo- 
sophical methodology. This seems to be the case with Dr. Bernard 
C. Ewer's recent article, entitled " Determinism and In determinism in 
Motives. ' ' ^ Dr. Ewer does not explicitly state his point of departure ; 
but it is easy to discover. In his psychological consideration of the 
deterministic theory of motives, he plainly places himself at the stand- 
point of his opponent's psychology ; and, in his efforts to establish the 
epistemological validity of the concept of chance, he is obviously try- 
ing to escape from the logical implications of the same standpoint. 
For him, as for the determinist,'' mind is a unity of elements exter- 
nally related to each other, and consequently the problem of freedom 
can ultimately be interpreted only in terms of quasi-mechanical 
causality. In a word. Dr. Ewer approaches the problem from the 
existential point of view. 

But this method of attack is entirely inadequate to the problem to 
be investigated ; on the existential plane the problem not only cannot 
be solved, but cannot even be legitimately discussed. Such abstract 
procedure is doomed to barrenness from the beginning. A method of 
treatment more concrete than either Dr. Ewer or the determinist em- 
ploys is necessary to a fruitful consideration of the question. 

To establish the preceding dogmatic assertions, I shall endeavor : 
(i) to show the inadequacy of the existential standpoint by pointing 

1 Cf. Philosophical Review, Vol. XVI, pp. 298-311. 

^ Cf. loc. cit. , pp. 300, 302. Here, as elsewhere in this paper, I use the term 
' determinism ' in the sense attached to it by Dr. Ewer. 
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out two insuperable difficulties into which it has led Dr. Ewer ; and 
(2) to state briefly the claims of the more concrete point of view 
which Dr. Ewer summarily disposes of in the third division of his 
article.^ 

Before passing to a criticism of Dr. Ewer, a few words by way of 
summary are necessary to put before us the essentials of his position. 
He divides the body of his argument into two parts. These we may, 
for our purpose, term the psychological and the epistemological as- 
pects of the argument. The psychological part of the discussion ^ is 
directed primarily against the determinist, who maintains quasi- 
mechanical determination of the will by the motive.* Such a position, 
the author argues, involves the fallacy of assuming "determinate rela- 
tions of comparative strength among the desires. ' ' * The truth, we are 
told, is : " Motives are often so qualitatively different that no exactly 
comparative measurement can be made."* What I have called the 
epistemological part of the discussion ' is an attempt to vindicate the 
validity of chance as a category, and to establish freedom in this 
realm. Chance, we learn, is not a spurious concept, but is coordi- 
nate with lawfulness as a genuine function of thought. " ' It happens ' 
is as natural a usage as 'it must follow.' '" But neither lawfulness 
nor chance is absolute in its significance : each is only relative. 
Hence we may maintain both uniformity in experience and indeter- 
minism of the will, both necessity and freedom. These are not 
incompatible categories, but rather supplementary, existing side by 
side in experience without conflicting. This latter is the only con- 
structive part of Dr. Ewer's paper ; on its issue he rests the question 
of freedom. 

It is not, I think, difficult to show that Dr. Ewer's first difficulty 
results from the false view of will and motive and their relation to each 
other necessarily involved in his position. He starts out by assuming, 
as suggested above, that the mental life consists of various mental proc- 
esses, connected by the principle of causality read in mechanical or 
quasi-mechanical terms. And furthermore, he assumes that these ele- 
ments, thus externally related, are identical with concrete experience. 
These assumptions lead Dr. Ewer to an absolute separation of the will 

iPp. 310-31 1. 

2 Pp. 300-305. 

'Such determinism is the only kind recognized by Dr. Ewer. 

* P. 300. 

5 P. 301. 

"Pp. 305-310. 

'P. 306. 
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from the motive, and to a conception of the two as only externally re- 
lated. This, however, is really the same atomistic conception which 
is inherent in the deterministic theory, although determinism has more 
difficulty in concealing its atomism. It is fairly obvious that motives 
which push or pull the will this way or that, as well as the will which 
is thus pushed or pulled, are pure abstractions and have no real exist- 
ence. And, had Dr. Ewer been satisfied with maintaining against the 
determinist that will is not identical with the strongest motive, unless 
we include in motive reason and its activity in the situation in question, 
his contention would have been just and would have struck the vul- 
nerable spot in his opponent's argument.' But, when he separates 
will from motive, and places the former in a sphere where it is synony- 
mous with ' undetermined decision, ' he is every whit as much in 
error as is the determinist. For, whereas the latter can see in moral 
experience nothing but a conflict of desires. Dr. Ewer gets no farther 
than Kant's empty sphere of pure volition ; and, so far as abstractness 
is concerned, the hypostatization of one aspect of experience is just as 
good, or as bad, as that of another. Atomism is atomism, whether it 
be used in defence of freedom or of determinism. 

At times Dr. Ewer does seem to get a glimpse of this difficulty,' and 
he tries to meet it by limiting the sphere within which the abstract 
will acts. " Paradoxical as it sounds, introspection tells me that I am 
compelled to do something appropriate to the situation, but just what 
that shall be I freely choose." ' In other words, I am compelled to 
do something, but not any particular something ; I am limited to few 
or fewer alternatives, but within those limits I am absolutely free. 
Such is, perhaps, the only answer that Dr. Ewer can give from his 
abstract plane ; but by simply limiting the sphere within which the 
will is completely undetermined, it is impossible to lessen the theoretical 
difficulty. Make the limits as restricted as you please ; yet if, within 
those limits, the will is conceived as independent of all determination, 
it is conceived abstractly, just as abstractly as are the motives of the 
determinist. For volition, existing apart from its mental context, is 
a pure abstraction ; and volition which determines action independ- 
ently of the agent's desires and purposes is volition existing apart 
from its mental context. The point is, not how many or how few 
possibilities are present in any given decision, but how any particular 
act can possibly be the result of ' undetermined decision. ' In this 

'This seems to be his contention, e. g., pp. 302-303 of his article. 
2 Pp. 303-304. 

' P. 304 ; italics mine. Had the author emphasized this expression, he might have 
noted its inappropriateness here. 
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connection the distinction between ' absolute ' and ' relative ' chance ' 
is both useless and meaningless, — useless, because it is impotent to 
meet the difficulty ; meaningless, because, if there is a realm of chance, 
it is ipso facto absolute, since otherwise it would be a realm of law. 

The reductio ad absurdum of such atomism is that, if it be taken 
seriously, it renders philosophy itself impossible. The will, in a law- 
less realm of chance, even though this realm be as small as the fertile 
imagination of the indeterminists can conceive, is nothing more nor 
less than an absolute having no relation whatever to experience ; and 
for every moral agent we must, perforce, assume such an absolute. 
In the midst of this host of outlaw absolutes, the moral order becomes 
disorder, and philosophy (which finds trouble enough in its efforts to 
deal successfully with one absolute) becomes a mere name. The only 
way of escape from this confusion worse confounded is to recognize 
that it is the result of the hypostatization of our own abstractions. 
Mutatis mutandis, determinism leads to the same forlorn result. 

The second difficulty which Dr. Ewer has to meet is really the first 
viewed from the epistemological side. Is an ' undetermined event ' 
anything but a contradiction in terms? Is the ' category' of chance 
a lawful concept ? We are told, in answer, that " causality as a con- 
stitutive function of thought is certainly not absolute " ; that " law- 
fulness and chance are both genuine functions of thought ' ' ; that ' ' to 
brand chance as ' a spurious concept ' is not only incorrect empirically, 
but it is also inconsistent with the lusty survival of the outlaw in the 
development of intelligence." "^ 

It is rather difficult to answer these assertions ; not, indeed, because 
they are true, but because it is practically impossible to attach a 
meaning to them. The concept of causality is very ambiguous ; it 
has quite different significations in the different sciences. In physics, 
for example, it is one thing, in biology another, and in ethics and 
epistemology it is quite another. The assertion, therefore, that cau- 
sality is not absolute, has no definite meaning unless the term causality 
is defined. If, on the one hand, it means quasi-mechanical determi- 
nation, then we may well agree that such causality is not absolute. 
If, on the other hand, causality means general intelligibility of phe- 
nomena, the question concerning its absoluteness becomes a very 
different one, a negative answer to which renders knowledge itself 
impossible. Then, again, there seems to be a serious ambiguity in 
Dr. Ewer's use of the concept of chance. In certain passages he 

■P. 305. 

2 Pp. 305-306. 
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employs it as a general term indicating lack of quasi-mechanical 
necessity; but, in drawing his conclusions respecting freedom, he 
seems to mean by it the absence of all determination. 

If, however, we force Dr. Ewer to abide by his presuppositions, 
causality becomes for him a relatively fixed category, and appeal to 
chance as a valid concept becomes impossible. Kant long ago and 
with unmistakable clearness taught us that in the realm of experience 
causality is supreme and chance is an absurdity. And Dr. Ewer's 
standpoint is exactly Kant's standpoint of phenomenal experience. 
On this plane, determination, one might say external determination, is 
ipso facto necessary ; an undetermined event is an epistemological 
impossibility. Hence Kant placed freedom beyond experience, since 
he could find no room for it in experience. Dr. Ewer's presuppo- 
sitions logically force him to do exactly the same thing. But, unlike 
Kant, he fails to see this, and deludes himself into thinking that he has 
found a loophole of escape from the principle of causality within 
experience itself. 

Presumably, Dr. Ewer does not accept Kant's realm of ghostly 
things-in-themselves ; experience for him, as for others, is the real 
and the only real. If so, then must the principle of causality (using 
the term causality in its broadest significance) be absolute ; otherwise 
we should have the paradox of an unknowable experience. Hence, 
if freedom is to be found at all, it must be sought not above and 
beyond the causal law, but within that law itself. That is to say, the 
causal principle must be made adequate to our experience, simply 
because it is coterminous with experience. Dr. Caird has forcibly 
expressed the same idea in another context : " Under the acknowl- 
edged reign of law, the world is a connected drama in which there 
is no room for episodes. ... It no longer avails to assail finite 
science from the outside, in the way of finding exceptions to its laws, 
or phenomena which it cannot explain. A long discipline has taught 
it to regard such exceptional or residual phenomena simply as the means 
of correcting and widening its ideas of law. If it is assailable at all, 
it is from the inside, in its fundamental conception of law itself, — 
in its idea of that universal necessity under which it reduces all 
things." ^ 

This suggests to us the more concrete teleological point of view, 
which is so completely misunderstood by Dr. Ewer. His conception 
of the position seems to be that it attempts to maintain at once 
freedom (purposive freedom) and complete determination, which 

'^ Hegel, p. 115. 
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concepts, he thinks, are contradictory. His argument is, in a few- 
words, this : The categories of all sciences are either true or not true 
of reality. None would dare maintain that they are not true. If 
they are true, they cannot be contradictory, since truth is one with 
itself. If psychology, therefore, tells us (as the upholders of teleology 
assert it does) that one mental event completely determines another, 
then is purposive action, and consequently freedom, impossible. Tele- 
ology is thus only another name for self-contradiction. 

Two fallacies seem to vitiate this argument. The first is our old 
friend, the assumption that the existential point of view is the only 
possible one in dealing with reality. Reality, that is, is viewed as made 
up of a multitude of elements externally related to each other, and 
more or less indifferent to each other save for the principle of quasi- 
mechanical causality. As we have already seen, this assumption leads 
Dr. Ewer to a dichotomous division of experience into a realm of law 
and a realm of chance, — a division fatal both to ethics and to epis- 
temology, but necessary to one who persists in trying to vindicate 
freedom from this abstract standpoint. The second vitiating factor 
in the above argument, and the one that especially concerns us here, 
is the evident failure on Dr. Ewer's part to recognize the methodolog- 
ical aspect of scientific principles. He assumes that the principles of 
each and every science are ontologically and eternally true apart from, 
and irrespective of, the principles of each and every other science. 
" Partial and abstract the facts of science may be, but they constitute 
true knowledge of reality. And, accordingly, if science tells us that in 
the brain or in the associative processes of the mind A completely 
determines B, then no designation of this fact as subordinate can 
obscure its inconsistency with our appreciation of its spiritual counter- 
part as a free decision. ' ' ' Let us examine briefly this assumption ; 
with it stands or falls Dr. Ewer's criticism of the teleological stand- 
point. 

Is it self-evident that the ' facts ' of science are ontologically true ? 
If psychology tells me that all mental events are processes in time 
causally related to each other, does it necessarily follow that my moral 
life is determined ab extra ? Am I, then, to despair of freedom ? Of 
course, lack of space forbids anything like an exhaustive answer to, or, 
perhaps, a satisfactory discussion of, these questions. A few words, 
however, ought to be sufficient to show that something, at least, may 
be said in justification of a negative answer. In the first place, it is 
evident that ultimate reality is a vastly complicated whole (however 

ip. 311. 
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the principle of unity may be conceived), which may be viewed from 
various angles of vision ; and from different angles it may give off seem- 
ingly contradictory readings. In the second place, it is to be remem- 
bered that each particular science isolates, from this concrete totality, 
certain data which are its material, and which it treats as if they were 
the whole. This procedure of the sciences is entirely right and proper 
for purely methodological purposes ; indeed, it is absolutely necessary 
for scientific development. But, in the third place, it is never to be 
forgotten, when discussing the ultimate significance of scientific prin- 
ciples, that each science does frankly presuppose such an abstraction 
from concrete reality. Keeping these points in mind, we may freely 
admit that the principles of one science, viewed alone, often seem- 
ingly contradict the principles of another science, looked at in isola- 
tion ; there is certainly no a priori reason to the contrary, since such 
principles are merely readings from a multipolar reality. But, viewed 
in their relatedness as aspects of reality, these principles cannot be 
contradictory for the very reason that they are aspects of a single, 
unitary whole. To make the point more definite, take Dr. Ewer's 
own example above. There can be no doubt that psychology, as a 
science, does postulate complete determination of its data according 
to definite laws ; there is no psychological event which is not one of 
a sequence capable of explanation. And, so long as we look at the 
mental event as purely psychological, that is, so long as we view it 
from the psychological standpoint, the fact of its determination does 
seem incompatible with the freedom of ethics. But, when we take a 
more concrete view, we see that the two are by no means necessarily 
incompatible. Psychology has to do with only one aspect of the 
mental life, the time order aspect ; meaning and purpose, although 
they are indisputably important aspects of mind, are intentionally 
left entirely out of account. It avowedly looks at the mind from an 
arbitrarily chosen point of view, and omits the phenomena which are 
irrelevant for its purpose. Hence it is entirely possible that the psy- 
chological, like the physical, categories are inapplicable to the data 
of the science of ethics. This abstraction from concrete experience 
is, of course, no disparagement of the science of psychology ; its 
progress in recent years is indubitable proof of the wisdom of its pro- 
cedure. The point here is that the science as such has to do with 
only a limited sphere of experience, that its principles are enunciated 
only with reference to that limited sphere, and that the ultimate signi- 
ficance of these principles is to be read only in the light of the deliver- 
ances of all the other sciences, that is, only in their reference to the 
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totality which we call the ultimately real. Mutatis mutandis, the 
same is true of the other sciences. 

Such, it seems to me, is the answer of the teleologist to Dr. Ewer's 
criticism. Such, in very brief and schematic form, are the grounds 
upon which we must maintain that the determination posited by psy- 
chology, as such, does not ipso facto deny freedom. For the psy- 
chological standpoint, when properly understood, still leaves freedom 
a theoretical possibility ; the necessity and nature of freedom are, 
however, a more concrete problem, determinable only by a more 
comprehensive view of human experience. 

But the teleologist does not remain standing at the mere possibility 
of freedom. Having vindicated its possibility, he passes on to ask 
concerning its necessity and its nature. Is freedom necessary ? The 
facts of experience, he thinks, force him to say that freedom is neces- 
sary ; a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena of the moral world 
depends upon the admission of the validity of this concept. What, 
then, is its nature ? His previous assumption that experience is in toto 
a realm of law forbids his hoping to find freedom in some nook or 
cranny where law does not obtain. Indeed, he does not want to find 
it there, lest unfortunately some one after him discover that even in 
that little realm law reigns supreme. He seeks it, and can seek it, 
only within the domain of law itself. And there, he fancies, he finds 
the category of rational purpose, which offers an intelligible expla- 
nation of what freedom means, and which does justice to the data of 
which it is the explanation. 

Of course, the problem of freedom cannot be solved in a discussion 
of a few pages. It is a problem too concrete, with too many intercon- 
nections, to be disposed of in any summary fashion. The whole con- 
tention of this paper is that it cannot even be properly discussed apart 
from a very concrete and comprehensive view of experience, a view that 
is not, like that of psychology, avowedly hyphothetical and abstract. 
But, at the present stage of our scientific and philosophical develop- 
ment, one may even be somewhat dogmatic in asserting that, what- 
ever faults may be found in the various presentations of the teleologi- 
cal standpoint, the fact remains that the only rational solution of the 
problem of human volition lies in the direction of the teleological 
categories. For it is in this direction alone that we shall find an 
immanent form of freedom, freedom in necessity, — the only freedom 
to which an intelligible meaning can be attached, and the only neces- 
sity compatible with our common moral experience. 

G. W. Cunningham. 
Cornell University. 



